CHAPTER  V

CHARLES   MARRIOTT

CHARLES MARRIOTT was a man who was drawn into
the movement, almost in spite of himself, by the attrac-
tion of the character of the leaders, the greatness of its
object, and the purity and nobleness of the motives
which prompted it. He was naturally a man of meta-
physical mind, given almost from a child to abstract
and indeed abstruse thought.1 He had been a
student of S. T. Coleridge, whom the Oriel men dis-
liked as a misty thinker. He used to discuss Cole-
ridge with a man little known then, but who gained a
high reputation on the Continent as a first-rate Greek
scholar, and became afterwards Professor of Greek in
the University of Sydney, Charles Badham. Marriott
also appreciated Hampden as a philosopher, whom the
Oriel men thoroughly distrusted as a theologian. He
might easily under different conditions have become

1 " lie told me," writes a relative, "that questions about trade
used to occupy him very early in life. He used to ponder how it
could be right to sell things for more than they cost you."